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WHO SHALL BECOME A KINDERGARTNERIN? 
Opening Address to her Normal Class of 1874-75. 
BY EMMA MARWEDEL. 


How often we hear the remark of mothers,:“I am not 
able to teach my own children; that has to be done by 
some one else.” On the other hand, do we not often hear, 
“T am only the teacher, and cannot be responsible any 
farther.” 

Now, the first requirement of the Kindergarten (or the 
Froebel system) is, that the mother shall become a teacher, 
and the teacher a mother. 

Differing in nothing else, then, but in this point, from the 
usual routine of teaching, any thoughtful person will at once 
recognize the great difference between the ordinary mode of 
teaching and the kindergarten system. 

I do not intend, my dear friends, to give you, to-day, an 
explanation of the system itself; but I will sketch, lightly, 
the new field of knowledge to which you expect to be led 
by me, for information and direction; in order that you 
should know its grounds, its necessary fertilization, its plants, 
their growth, their uses, and, finally, the means to bring them 
to their highest perfection, I intend, first, only to refer to 
what is needed on your part, if you are to accomplish the 
work to which you have decided to devote yourselves. I 
therefore ask, who shall become a kindergartnerin? Only 
those who, 
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Ist. Are able to depend on a kealthy, graceful body; a 
perfectly-balanced, serene temper; a good voice; a lively, 
sympathetic countenance; and a loving heart for children. 

2d. Those who have already not only a good foundation 
of general knowledge, but who are themselves interested in 
all questions about causes and effects; are able to catch at 
once the ideas of the child, and to reproduce them in such a 
way that they shall also instruct and interest the child to 
make its own original representation strictly according to 
Froebel’s laws; dictating only to develop the child’s own 
knowledge and lead it to observe and compare for itself, to 
go from the general to the special, from the concrete towards 
the abstract, and always in direct connection with what is at 
hand, making an impression upon the child’s senses, and 
comprehensible by him. 

8d. Those who have practical ability to learn, and artistic 
talent to execute, Froebel’s occupations, and are able to im- 
part them to the child, without any mechanical drill (though 
instruction in order, and accuracy in detail, are essential), 
always bearing in mind that these occupations are only the 
tools for a-systematic educational development of all the 
faculties born in and with the child; and that the explana- 
tion of how and why these tools are to be applied according 
to obvious laws, contain the most important points of the 
system; and farther, that these laws have to be fully under- 
stood in the movement plays and use of the ball, as well as 
in the weaving and the modelling, so that their profound 
logical connection, for the rigorous, systematic appliance 
of them, may be recognized. This philosophic insight into 
the depths of the system is needed in order to mature you 
to independence of thought and originality in arrangements; 
for kindergartnerinn are nothing if not original; and that you 
may do justice to yourindividual talents, your own conceptions, 
your own observation of nature and life, and of their educa- 
tional relation to the child and its human existence ; and be 
saved from the great danger of debasing the system to a 
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repetition of mere words, phrases, and dead actions, thereby 
introducing more monotonies, more mechanism and narrow- 
ing influences into this educational training, than exists in 
the ordinary school methods. There never was a more 
liberal, tolerant leader than Froebel himself, who, in all his 
works and all his letters, addresses the motherly and indi- 
vidual natural teaching power and ingenuity —the source 
of his own ideas. 

4th. Those who are able to observe, to study, and describe, 
the wonders and the beauty of nature and man, in that 
elevating, poetical, and moral sense we call religion — a relig- 
ion which teaches the tender heart of the child what is right 
and wrong, by filling its sweet mind with taste for beauty — 
naturally to reject the wrong instinctively and habitually, 
while unconsciously becoming aware that it is born to serve 
itself and others, and that life has no other value than what 
we make of it by our own work, and that each one is respon- 
sible to the whole of which even the child is a part; every 
play, every song, every little gift made by the child, being 
presided over by this spirit. 

5th. And finally, all those who are earnestly striving to 
fulfil these conditions may joyfully enter the glorious field of 
this educational mission, known under the name of the kin- 
dergarten system. And if ever any earthly work does carry 
its own rewards, it is the teaching and loving of our dear 
little ones according to Froebel’s advice, making the teacher 
a child among children, and the happiest of all, because she 
feels that she is a teacher, a mother, and a playmate, all in 
one! But she must not only be the youngest and the oldest 
of her circle, she must also unite them. The power she ex- 
ercises will lead the children, unconsciously, either to wrong 
habits or right power. Her unworded but powerful example 
is to impress the young mind with all the higher aims and 
laws of life. 
She has to be true, firm, just, and, above all, loving. The 
few rules once given, have to be kept strictly; orders when 
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| given, must be fulfilled. She must live in all and for all, 


never devoting herself to one while neglecting others. She 
must hear and see, have an eye and ear for everything, good 
and bad. Then the child will feel bound under the Spiritual 
power, which will fill his whole imagination, his faith, his 
love, his.veneration. It will be a teacher that never fails! 
And this, finally, is the key to discipline. Without it all 
other powers will be powerless. 


THE SCHOOL IN THE WOODS.— No. 2. 


In our spring number, we mentioned a “School in the 
Woods,” and began to give some extracts from a record of 
conversations held in it, whose impulse was given by the 
passing phenomena of nature. We promised a continuation, 


but we find the conversations were so long, and branched 
off into so much scientific, moral, and religious disquisition, 
that the short extracts we should be obliged to give, would 
do no justice at all to them or the idea; and, with one extract 
from the closing of the fifth season of it, we must dismiss it, 
strongly advising Miss Grosvenor to publish the whole record 
in a volume. For we think it would suggest to other school 
teachers, who might be favorably situated for it, to make a 
similar attempt to get an occasional glimpse of the Word, 
without which “nothing was made that is made.” 

But it would be an exceptional blessing to have such a 
leader of the conversation as Miss Grosvenor, whose breadth 
of mind and wide-awake heart, sensibility “to the meanest 
flower that blows,” and insight into the difference between 
manifestation and principle, made her the best of interpreters. 
To have such a “school in the woods,” for summer vacations, 
would be delightful; and kindergarteners might attend it, 
to qualify themselves for Summer Kindergartens; though 
the scientific, abstract, and spiritual disquisitions into which 
these ladies went, would not do for children, who live at the 
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phenomenal simply, as Ruskin has so happily oes in a — 
graph we quote on page 203. * . 


Miss G. Weill close the subject now, and return to our 
school room; but first see what the sky is saying to us to-day. 

Hannah, It changes so fast and continually, one needs 
to be a fast reader to read it. 

Miss G. I protest against that statement, Hannah; the 
blue sky is the most perfect emblem of constancy that I know 
of in the material universe. 

Caroline. That does seem like partiality, I think. I know 
it is beautiful, but I should think it very fickle. 

Miss G. I feel as if defending a friend, I admit. Yet I 
would not speak falsely, and I will retract so far as to limit 
my assertion to our mundane sphere. The sun must, of 
course, be an exception to my remark; but that has other 
worlds to care for (and we may hope that some of them are 
more worthy of his radiant smile). But the language of the 
blue sky is addressed entirely to our poor fallen world. Does 
it not say that its creator still smiles upon it? that his delight 
is in being “ easy to be entreated,” and that “his tender mer- 
cies are over all his works.” I know that the vapors and 
gases, arising from the earth, give it the aspect of fickleness, 
and, at times, seem in real earnest to convince the far blue 
sky above them ail, that earth is unworthy its protection and 
benignant smile; and the earth, that the sky has proved 
faithless! But it no sooner finds the least opening in the 
clouds, than it looks down so sweetly, and says, “Fear not, 
Iam your friend.” It really seems to me to condemn the 
slanderer and the listener to slander, and all uncharitable 
judging and condemning, more effectually than any other 
material object, not by accusing and censuring —it seems 
incapable of doing that — but by exhibiting the loveliness and 
beauty of its own compassion, charity, constancy, and love. 

Caroline. Constancy! Well, that does sound a little 
curious, but I think your opinion of the sky should be taken 
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for granted, if acguaintance merits that confidence; and I 
am sure that I sympathize in your appreciation of its beauty. 

Miss G. It would give me pleasure to know that there 
is a person in existence who enjoys it so well as I do, be he 
Hottentot or South Sea Islander; you are quite at liberty to 
make merry over my partiality; only read the blue sky 
yourselves, and feel its inspiration. 

Annie. Is there any real good to be obtained by it? 

Miss G. I think so, or I should not be so solicitous about 
it, though, at any rate, its enjoyment would certainly be an 
object. But if it has language, and that language is an ex- 
pression of the loving kindness of our God, and we read it 
and feel its inspiration, will it not leave its impress on the 
heart? Its effect is not diminished by turning from it to 
look at a beautiful plant in bloom, and feel the superiority of 
its organic life; and thence to sentient life, a beautiful bird, 
for instance, singing for joy, as it soars aloft in its aerial 
home, or, lighting on the topmost bough of a tree near you, 
seems intent on exhibiting the perfection of grace in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms combined, as the twig bends 
beneath the musical burden, and seems to enjoy the con- 
sciousness of power sustained with dignity; thence to the 
soul’s power and accountability. If you can do this, and not 
feel that anything that is not lovely, pure, and good, is un- 
worthy of you, I mistake the characters and capacities of my 
dear scholars. But I feel that it is time to bid adieu to our 
grove for this year. 

Anna. And for all the years, so far as I am concerned! 
so adieu, my rocks! 

Miss G. Well, Annie, we will consecrate to you a whole 
‘rock of moss and garden of lichens, growing upon them next 
year. 

Caroline. We might select them now, for they will be 
the same next year; but we must all bid a lasting adieu to 
the green leaves now, so luxuriant, gracefully waving their 
adieu! They will next year be as the dust under our feet. 
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Hannah. As we prefer the verdure of the rock to the 
lofty tree and delicate flowering plant, on account of its 
durability, we will bid that adieu only for this year. 

dda. But if the foliage and flowers of the lichen are of 
microscopic discovery, these may change as really as the 
leaves of the tree. There will be nothing in the trees, then, 
to show that they have changed their dress. 

Charlotte. The trees and the rocks will be here, if they 
do change their dress; but what of the birds? shall we bid 
them adieu for one year, or for always? 

Miss G. Ask them —there are so many things I don’t 
know! I know this, we must bid adieu for this year to all 
the inhabitants of this grove, animate and inanimate. 

All. Then farewell, dear grove, all but the sky, that is 
everywhere and everybody’s friend. 

Miss G. Thank you for that compliment! Observe how 
pleasantly that tiny white cloud, which Caroline bespoke, 
accompanies us on our way, smiling at our appreciation. 

Anna. If it were possible for inanimate things to be 
affected by our feelings, I should think that our admiration 
of the sky had increased its loveliness. It certainly seems 
to have improved while we talked. 

Caroline. And you have taught us that goodness is al- 
ways promoted, and its effects deepened, by appreciation. 

Miss G. It is well for nature’s beauty to remind you of 
that truth. It is a great truth. Our Saviour gave it expres- 
sion in language as strong as could be used to express it. 
“He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet, shall 
receive a prophet’s reward.” 

The highest reward of virtue is in its effect on the world 
and on its possessor; so that to say a just appreciation results 
in the reward that goodness merits, is the same as saying 
that the appreciation multiplies and enhances its effects. 

(As they enter the school room, Caroline says), it is only 
half-past five. We might have stayed ten minutes longer! 

Miss G. It is the moment I wished to be here. Let us 
now sing a hymn. 
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CRITICAL EXPLANATIONS. 


In the Journal of Education, of May 15, was an admira- 
ble lecture, copied from the S¢. Louis Globe, by Miss Susie 
E. Blow, the first pupil, in order of time and quality, taught 
in this country by Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of New York (1266 
Broadway, above Thirty-second Street). But several para- 
graphs were inserted, to explain the illustrations with which 
the editor garnished Miss Blow’s lecture. She says, in a 
letter to us, dated June 13: 

“Tf it will not trouble you too much, I would like you to 
read carefully the distinction, which, following Froebel and 
his more intelligent German interpreters, I endeavored to 
draw between “the six gifts” and the occupations of the 
Kindergarten. And you will see that the interpolation rather 
destroyed the point of my argument. Of course, in cata- 
logues of materials, ai/ are included under the name of 
“gifts;” but I consider the two classes to be very distinctly 
marked, and a recognition of the characteristic features of 
each class to be essential to the success of a Kindergarten.” 

We hope the editor of the Journal of Education will 
recognize and copy this paragraph of Miss Blow’s letter. 

The lecture gave admirably “ one aspect of the Kindergar- 
ten,” as Miss Blow modestly called it; and we hope it will 
be seen somewhat to criticise what is said by the Journal in 
another article, page 235, about Kindergarten. 

It seems that a Mr. Tesh undertook to speak on Kinder- 
garten to the “New-England Superintendents in Council,” 
in which he “explained some of the advantages of Froebel’s 
system of gifts, object and alphabet teaching,” a juxtaposi- 
tion of subjects which betrays his lack of practical kinder- 
gartening. For there is no alphabet-teaching in the pure 
Kindergarten. And the object-teaching is always quite sub- 
ordinate to the use of the gitts and the manipulations of the 
occupation material. 

The remarks of Mr. Philbrick were also misleading. He 
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says the Vienna Kindergartens “have no such restriction 
as to number of pupils as Froebel’s followers would advise ; 
and personal investigation shows that the plan of teaching 
does not vary greatly from that in the best of our primary 
schools.” If this is so, it shows that the Vienna Kindergar- 
tens are not genuine, and verifies the Baroness Marenholtz’s 
declaration, that in Germany there has been a wide-spread 
deterioration of the method. This has created, as a means 
of reformation, the Froebel- Stiftung, of Dresden, where genu- 
ine kindergarteners are made, and whose first class graduated 
at Easter, 1874. 

What is important, at this stage of the cause, in this coun- 
try, is to point out just that in the Kindergarten which most 
differs trom the best school methods, rather than what agrees 
with them. : 

The spontaneity, sel/-activity, and inventiveness which the 
Kindergarten of Froebel fosters, are just what are repressed 
in the best primary schools. The Kindergarten is to foster 
these, and one teacher can do it well only with a limited 
number of children. We are glad to accept Mr. Philbrick’s 
testimony, that Miss Symonds “is dving splendid work” in 
the public Kindergarten of Boston; but she, who was for- 
merly one of the best teachers in the primary schools of 
Boston, will tell Mr. Philbrick that she bases all her success 
upon what she does in the very opposite direction to the pri- 
mary school method, which she has abandoned for Froebel’s 
method, feeling that in doing so she is not unfitting the chil- 
dren for all that is best in the primary school, but putting an 
internal guard against what is worst in its method. The 
Kindergarten is for the form:.tion of the understanding, and 
prevents the informing process of the primary school from 
deforming the nature of the child. 

To confound these two planes of a child’s life, is most un- 
fortunate, and the nearest dunger to the Kindergarten Cause. 

We wish that those who have only a book knowledge of 
Froebel, Wwouldgpot undertake to lecture on his system. 
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Those who speak of it as an improvement on primary teach- 
ing, which it is desirable to introduce into the primary 
schools, make a great mistake. Its relation to the primary 
school is that of a preparation of the fuculties, and habits of 
using —as well as understanding — language, that will enable 
them to enter into the new order and arrangements of the 
school intelligently. Children generally go out of the Kin- 
dergarten with a keen zest for knowledge, and, by their un- 
derstanding of language, an open avenue for it; also, free 
from the habits of resistance and self-will, engendered by a 
wild, disorderly childhood. They have learnt that to do 
what they Gant to, requires that they should have some 
method ; and they are generally very docile.to the teacher, 
who can give them one. Though it is a great point in kin- 
dergarten-teaching, not to antagonize the child’s will, or neg- 
lect his desires, it is by no means good kindergartening to 
give way to, or foster, his caprices. These caprices are the 
disease of the will. The time of the Kindergarten is divided 
into balf hours, or less; to each of which a play or occupa- 
tion is appropriated, according with the various general in- 
stincts for action; and then, if the child does not want to do 
what is in the order of exercises, he is not blamed or re- 
proached or constrained, but simply and kindly told to sit 
still, and wait till the next thing comes. He generally con- 
cludes, after a few minutes, to resume the occupation or the 
play; and is all the more likely to do so, if he feels himself 
perfectly free. Obstinacy is generally the reaction from the 
folly or tyranny of the grown-up. 





EXTRACT FROM RUSKIN’S ‘‘ARATRA PENTELICI.” 
Maxx some effort to remember, so far as it may be possi- 
ble to you, either what you felt in yourselves when you were 
young, or what you have observed in other children, of the 
action of thought and fancy. Children are continually rep- 
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resented as living in an ideal world of their own. So far as 
I have myself observed, the distinctive character of a child 
is to live always in the tangible present, having little pleasure 
in memory, and being utterly impatient and tormented by 
anticipation; weak alike in reflection and forethought; but 
having an intense possession of the actual present, down to 
the shortest moments and least objects of it; possessing it, 
indeed, so intensely, that the sweet childish days are as long 
as twenty days will be; and setting all the faculties of heart 
and imagination on little things, so as to be able to make 
anything out of them he chooses. Confined to a little gar- 
den, he does not imagine himself somewhere else, but makes 
a great garden of that; and, possessed of an acorn cup, he 
will not despise it, and throw it away, and covet a golden 
one in its stead; it is the adult who does so. The child 
keeps his acorn cup as a treasure, and makes a golden one 
out of it in his mind; so that the wondering grown-up per- 
son standing beside him is always tempted to ask concerning 
his treasures, not “what would you have more than these?” 
but, “what possibly can you see in these?” for, to the by- 
stander, there is a ludicrous and incomprehensible inconsis- 
tency between the child’s words and the reality. The little 
thing tells him gravely, holding up the acorn cup, that this 
is a queen’s crown, or a fairy boat; and with beautiful ef- 
frontery, expects him to believe the same. But observe, the 
acorn cup must be there, and in his own hand. “Give it me” 
(then I will make more of it for myself). That is the child’s 
one word always. 

It is also the one word of the Greek, “give it me;” give 
me anything definite in my sight, then I will make more of 
it. * * * Grok and Venetian alike, in their 
noble childhood, knew, with the same terror, the coiling wind 
and congealing hail in heaven; saw with the same thankful- 
ness the dew shed softly on the earth and on its flowers; and 
both recognized, ruling these and symbolized by them, the 
great helpful spirit of wisdom, which leads the children of 
men to all knowledge, all courage, and all art. 
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EDUCATION BY LABOR. 
Translated from Baroness Marenholtz, by M. M. 
(Continued from p. 164, the chapter on the INTERMEDIATE CLASS.] 


Tae difficulty of comprehending the Froebelian method 
lies chiefly in this,—that the ground-law of “connection of 
opposites” is conceived as a philosophic abstraction, instead 
of being first seen in its practical application. To require 
children to apply a law which seems so abstruse, of course 
seems monstrous. But a few examples may here find place, 
which may prove that children, coming to it through practi- 
cal applications, can comprehend it. 

Our muscular system consists of the so-called contracting 
and extensor muscles, which form a connection of opposites 
by their functions of drawing in and stretching out. The 
combination in which these appear in the organism is the 
connection of the opposites. Now when, in the gymnastic 
exercises, we tell children to stretch out their arms and then 
draw them back, cannot they comprehend that they are con- 
necting these opposite functions? This ground-rule of the 
gymnastic art, can, in its whole extent, be referred back to 
this same law, which is the law of all organisms. 

And is the law less comprehensible by the child, when he 
is told to lay the little sticks at equal distances from the 
middle point of the table (measuring by the squares), above 
and below, and on each side, so that those at the sides shall 
connect those above and below, and make a symmetrical, 
or, at least, a regular figure? or, if he is shown the perpen- 
dicular lines as opposites in direction, of which the oblique 
line is the connection? or, if he is shown that the opposites 
of shadow and light are connected on the scale of colors, 
half way between (to make a picturesque effect). 

The child must make and follow some rule when he forms 
and shapes anything the most freely out of its imagination; 
for every hand-worker, as well as every artist, follows 
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arule. But whether there is another rule equally well fitted 
to guide the creative power, may be discovered by investiga- 
tion and experiment. 

Now, when the child has continually applied this rule of 
connecting opposites, in his doing and producing, will not 
the same rule dawn upon him, later, as the law of intellectual 
activity, or thinking? Does not thinking always require 
contrasts, as thesis and antithesis, and their connection by 
synthesis? Can our intellect separate and compare without 
contrasts? or draw the conclusion from the things compared, 
without connecting or uniting them? 

Now, if the law has shown itself as the regulator of bodily 
activity, as well as of intellectual activity, then it is seen to 
be the principle of natural activity in general, as well as the 
principle of universal development, which consists in this two- 
fold activity, and consequently, also, it is the law of all edu- 
cation. 

With the fore-mentioned materials of the earliest play, 
multiplied consecutively, come the kindergarten occupations 
(as was more fully explained in the first section of this work). 
These represent the elements of every kind of labor and art, 
and the experiments made in the play-work, and, in their in- 
vestigation of it, lead to the elements of knowing (wissens J, 
that is, of perception (ekennen). Upon this basis a true 
object teaching (in the school or intermediate class) can at 
once raise its superstructure; for habits of right perception, 
the pupil’s own observation, have been obtained, and without 
instruction, by play, the only method of effecting voluntary 
observation and attention in the first age of childhood. 

Already, although the Kindergarten, as yet, exists incom- 
pletely (because the preliminary condition of a first, correct, 
motherly education, as well as a suitable and contemporane- 
ous support in the family, are wanting), it has been recognized 
repeated|y, that its pupils enter the schools far better prepared 
and developed than the great majority of other children. 
One hears, however, the complaint that these children are 
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more restless, more difficult to manage, and that they always 
wish to play / * 

Before one makes such accusations, and turns against the 
method, one should examine more closely whether the method 
justly incurs this blame, or whether the cause is not to be 
found precisely in the want of its application in badly-con- 
ducted institutions, where children, instead of learning 
attention and self-control, acquire habits of frivolous occupa- 
tion and thoughtless imitation, which are the opposite of 
what the Froebelian method aims at? 

It needs only an earnest examination of a rightly-conducted 
Kindergarten, that truly follows the method, to convince one’s 
self that the children who frequent it regularly, and for a 
sufficiently long time, come into the schools absolutely better 
prepared and more developed than other children are; not 
having a smattering knowledge of many things, outwardly 
learned, but a good development of the senses, an awakened 
power of observation, practical skill, an aroused sense of 
beauty, and all in due relation with the age and natural en- 
dowment of the children, who know wholly and correctly 
the little they do know. 

The well-cared-for kindergarten pupil has gained an indi- 
vidual conception of the things known to him, because the 
sharp observation and grasp of things made by their own 
hands were the condition of their making them. 

And the foundation of original thinking is given by this 
individual observation. Also, by the many bodily exercises 
in the open air, the pupil of the Kindergarten is endowed 
with a better bodily constitution than the majority of city 
children who grow up without the Kindergarten, in or out of 
the house. 

Another question is, whether it is not the school which is 
to blame, when the free citizen of the little world which has 





* Foot-note by translator.—Is it not invariably found, that the most active- 
minded and intelligent children are the most difficult to manage, the least easily 
satisfied with stupid things? This ‘ wish to play” is the instinct of experimenting, 
self-education. 
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@ 
taken into consideration the nature and being of the child 
upon all sides, cannot feel at home in it? It is not the 
necessary order and discipline of the school which is oppres- 
sive to him. In all the free movements of the Kindergarten, 
he had been obliged to conform, at certain hours, to a certain 
order and regular division of time; and the discipline of 
limbs, senses, and organs had been made agreeable by regular 
exercises. It is not that he does not wish to learn; for his 
curiosity has been awakened, and he has always been learning 
through play. But he has been learning while he was work- 
ing, producing, handling concrete materials, which gave him 
the satisfaction of seeing before him the result of his activity, 
and rejoicing in it as its artist. May the school continue to 
afford him this illustration; the majority, alas, do not have a 
superabundance of it. 

But however much illustrative opportunity for inspection 
school teaching may afford him, that which is to beinspected by 
him will not have been produced by himself; he consequently 
does not know how it arises, or how it is constructed, nor 
can he experiment with it, as he has been accustomed to do. 
All he can have in the school, therefore, is so much less living 
than when he could carry out his own combinations for this 
or that little work, according to his own pleasure, while his 
comrades were producing quite different things, with which 
he could measure and compare his own work. 

Every kind of instruction will always be more agreeable to 
him with illustrations than without them. Some wandering 
of mind will perhaps befall him in mental reckoning or gram- 
mar, while he is observing the objects of the school room and 
drawing their outline in his thoughts. 

It may be said by some, also, that the child’s always wishing 
to occupy himself with outward, bodily things, injures him, and 
prevents him from arriving at real thinking. But what if 
the time for thinking without objects, with which it constantly 
wishes to occupy itself, has not yet come to the child of six 
or seven years? what if nature does not go forward so swiftly 
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as the school supposes? and what if, in this very way, that 
overburdening of the powers of the understanding begins in 
the school, so forming that dead weight which, increasing 
with years, hinders original thinking: and especially where 
the bodily constitution or the intellectual abilities are not 
strong by nature? ‘These considerations deserve a closer in- 
vestigation on the part of thinking pedagogues, before the 
Kindergarten is blindly condemned. That children who are 
not overstrained in their earliest years, learn later more easily 
and double as much, is well known. Consequently the pre- 
scribed task of the Real-Schools, (pensum der “Realien,”) 
and all else required by the school regulations, would be 
attainable in the slower way, stch as Froebel always advises. 

But there is still another cause which may account for the 
inattention or sleepiness of kindergarten children, when they 
go to school. Accustomed, hitherto, to much garden work 
and bodily motion in the open air, by which the sitting still 
is interrupted every hour (every half hour for the younger 
children), is it to be wondered at, that, after sitting in school 
several hours, their limbs should become stiff, and they should 
long for motion; and that the blood should stagnate, and 
wish to circulate more freely? This is called ‘restlessness,’ 
‘inattention, ‘sleepiness. And precisely the most gifted, 
energetic, and most individually-marked children, are those 
that sutter most by repression of self-activity. 

Will any maintain that it is natural for children of 
any age, to sit still in school seven hours a day? And even 
more than seven hours, if we count in the time for school 
studies at home! It is natural for children of all ages to 
wish to live with all their faculties and pulses in activity, that 
is, tu play and enjoy themselves; to breathe the open air in 
full draughts ; to use the limbs in running, climbing, jumping, 
swimming, as well as in gymnastic plays; to commence with 
nature through flowers and animals; and to talk together, 
not only about little stories or fables, but about “ other chil- 
dren;” or of foreign lands and men and beasts; or of the 
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people who have lived before them; and of God, the creator 
of all things. But besides this, the hands need to be active, 
the instruments of future work ought to be kept in motion, 
and therefore children love to sow seed, to hoe, plait, fold, 
build, sew, &c.; and their young souls long to go forth to see 
something beautiful or useful. 

Those good elementary schools that follow Pestalozzi’s 
method, have usually much material for their object teaching. 
But yet they use only word-instruction, without experiment 
through the pupils’ own senses according to their own inclina- 
tion; it does not bring out the exhilirating, visible work of 
children’s own powers. The opportunity for the free produc- 
tion of the Kindergarten is wanting in these schools; and this 
often leaves the gifted and awakened minds of the children 
indolent or unsatisfied.* 





* Foot-note by translator.—In a Kindergarten, a teacher who understands the 
principle, feels immediately, if the children are not interested, that she has made 
some mistake or omission. She dreads nothing so much as a lack of attention. 
As a practical illustration of this, I will relate an incident that actually took place. 
One day the children in a Kindergarten were told by a young teacher that she 
would now give them rings. A general exclamation of disapprobation burst forth 
(not rudely). The question was immediately asked, “ Don’t you like the rings? ”’ 
for they had formerly been greeted joyfully. ‘‘No! No!’ was the reply. ‘All 
may hold up their hands who do not like rings.’ Every hand went up. “Very 
well,” the superintendent said, ‘‘ we will have sticks to-day.’”? She immediately 
thought she understood the difficulty. The young teacher had not given good 
lessons upon the rings. She had directed the children to make things which she 
designed to represent ‘forms of use.” to use the Froebelian expression. But they 
had not been symmetrical; and when they were finished, the children could not 
tell what they were meant for, but had to be told. This was not interesting. For- 
merly, they had been directed to make the “forms of beauty,” which were always 
symmetrical, even if a name could not be found for them; and when left to their 
own fancies, they would make other forms of beauty, which they named themselves, 
picture-frames, rose-windows (which some of the directed forms were called), trees, 
flowers, &c.; and if they wanted more rings to complete something which they 
had designed, they were given to them to make out the symmetry. Sometimes 
they would make “forms of use’ themselves, which they could name (though per- 
haps nobody else‘could). After one or two lessons, given with a careful considera- 
tion to prevent disgust, they again “liked the rings.” The first time the rings were 
given them again, each one was asked to make “something pretty;” then the 
teacher selected one of these, and asked the maker of it to direct all the others to 
make one like it. After they had sorted their rings of various sizes, ready for action, 
this was done, and gave great delight. All wanted to be “ the one to direct,” but 
there was not time, that day, for another. Whenever the interest flags, the teacher 
may be sure she is in the wrong. How much of this weariness and disgust there 
is in the schools, we all remember! 
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Hinderqarten Hutelligence. 


Tue Cause is going on bravely in England. We have re- 
ceived the prospectus and rules of the Froebel Society, just 
formed in London, for the promotion of the Kindergarten 
Association, whose committee consists of Miss Doreck, presi- 
dent, Miss Heerwart, Madame Michaelis, Professor Payne, 
and Miss E. A. Manning, 35 Bromfield Road, W., who is 
treasurer and secretary, and among whose members we see 
the names of Rev. W. H. Channing, Miss Estlin, of Bristol, 
and Dowager Lady Stanley, of Alderley; also of Madame 
Louise Froebel, of Hamburg, Froebel’s widow. We shall 
speak of this association and its doings again. 


WE give a third and last extract from Mr. John Kraus’s 
long letter, begun in the number for May, page 113. 


“You state that you receive many letters inquiring into the 
conditions of getting kindergarten training for teachers. 
Now, that is precisely the case with us. The inquiries are 
so numerous and so different, and sometimes so out of the 
way, that it is impossible to give a satisfactory answer, and 
we advise invariably to subscribe to the MEssENGER. Once 
for all, it should be borne in mind that neither Kindergartens 
are raised nor kindergarteners trained like hot-house grapes, 
according to a certain system of artificial arrangements. It 
is just this superficial view of the Kindergarten that we have 
to battle with everywhere. I could give several examples 
from Washington, D. C., alone. Here is one letter from a 
lady of that city: ‘Dear Sir :—I write to know if you can 
give sufficient instruction by writing, to enable me to start 
a Kindergarten-school in this place, also what the school 
furniture will cost. I am too poor to go on to receive in- 
struction, but will compensate you for your trouble. Please 
let me know your terms. A letter from Philadelphia, Pa.: 
‘Having just read in the Sun, of March 21, of your Eden for 
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Children, I hasten to make application for a position with you. 
I am the wife of a clergyman, who has been under medical 
treatment nearly three years. If you can make arrangements 
whereby I could assist you, and, at the same time, receive 
the instruction in Froebel’s system, I should be very much 
gratified. I have been endeavoring for some months to ob- 
tain a position, and all my efforts have thus far proved futile, 
etc. A lady (mother) of Kentucky writes, that ‘for some 
time she has been reading all that she could find upon the 
subject, the history of Froebel, and Professor Hailmann’s 
Kindergarten Culture, and asks for an outline of one week's 
play, the subjects introduced, etc. Mrs. Kraus has not failed 
to give her several advice, and recommended her to subscribe 
for the MessenGer, and to read your and Mrs. Mann’s 
Kindergarten Guide. A lady from Tennessee has written 
to me repeatedly on the same subject, and I referred her to 
the Mrssencer. She, also, has for years read everything 
in regard to Kindergarten she could lay hold of. A lady at 
Jackson, Miss., is anxious to introduce the Kindergarten 
there, and wishes especially that Mrs. Kraus and myself 
should become interested for the introduction of the Kinder- 
garten in the South. Well, I have been interested since 
sixteen years ago, while I was on a tour through several 
southern states. Jackson, the capital of the state, I found 
a very important place for a Kindergarten; New Orleans, 
in Louisiana, still more so: — and I published several articles 
on the subject in a journal in that city, in which I called at- 
tention to the efforts of the Baroness Marenholtz to introduce 
the Kindergarten into France and Belgium. I deemed it 
especially important to call the attention to the fact, that by 
her request, Miss Henriette Breymann was called, at the ex- 
pense of the government of Belgium, to open a Kindergarten 
in the Institute des péres de fumille, at Ixelles, and that a 
commission was appointed to report, after a six months’ trial. 
The report was made by said commission accordingly; and 
published in the Honstein Belize. 
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“There are now two warm advocates for the Kindergarten 
cause at New Orleans, of which I will speak more anon. 
One more brief extract from a letter from the South. A 
lady (mother) of Savannah, Georgia, who has read the books 
of Ronge, Wiebe, and Hailmann, and the KinpeRGARTEN 
MEssEneérr, has two children, a girl just three years old, 
and a baby boy of eighteen months; and, ‘for their sakes,’ 
her interest in this subject is intense. ‘For many years, 
she writes, ‘she has felt the greatest interest in the subject 
of education; but in every system of schools there seemed 
,2 great want of proper instruction for the very young, thereby 
engendering careless habits of study, which were seldom 
overcome in later years; and that this glorious system of 
Froebel had solved the mystery; the little ones, for whom 
_ she had such a tender sympathy, have found a friend, and 
their path-way to knowledge and happiness is made easy. In 
Savannah there was as yet no Kindergarten, and she feared the 
people there were hardly prepared to support one, although 
there was a growing interest on the subject. If she were 
able, she would, for the sake of her children, beg Mrs. Kraus 
to find her a teacher, and become gladly that teacher’s pupil 
and assistant. She played now with her little ones and two 
or three of their little cousins, as nearly as she could, by the 
‘Guides, etc. She asks Mrs. Kraus to have written out for 
her ‘the order of play’ for the different days of the week, 
the songs sung by the little ones from three to five years, 
and, ‘to tell her children in the Kindergarten, that some lit- 
tle children in the far-off city would like to see some of their 
work, and beg them to send them some of their plaiting, 
ete. ‘That by having some of the kindergarten work to 
show, she might arouse an interest, and the coming year offer 
some inducement to a teacher to come to Savannah” Of 
course the request will be responded to cheerfully.” 
KINDERGARTEN, BROADWAY, 1266-68. 


WE are glad to be able to copy, from the Liverpool Daily 
Courier of May 15, the following passages of an article on 
the Kindergarten in that city: 
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“Those who desire to see in operation Froebel’s method 
of cultivating infant intelligence, may do so by visiting the 
Young Men’s Temperance Hall, between eleven and one 
o'clock. The children under training in this ‘ Kinder-Gar- 
ten, belong to Pleasant-street elementary schools, the class 
having been removed to the hall in Hardman Street, solely 
for the convenience of visitors, the Liverpool Council of 
Education desiring that the German system should be widely 
known, with a view to its general adoption in infant training. 
Primarily, of course, the exhibition of Herr Froebel’s plan, 
is to inform persons directly connected with schools for the 
young; and it has a special interest for school managers and 
teachers; but parents and others disposed to further the 
cause of education must be glad of an opportunity to study 
a system which is credited with such beneficial consequences 
in Germany. For this and other efforts to develop the men- 
tal faculties of young Liverpool, the Council of Education, 
and Mr. Christopher Bushell in particular, deserve well of 
the community, their ‘encouragement’ promising to accom- 
plish much greater results than the School Board’s ‘ compul- 
sion.’ 

* * * * * “Tn the ‘ Kinder-Garten,’ the system is 
one of encouragment. The school is rendered more attrac- 
tive than the play-ground, yet the actual instruction imparted 
is much more than under our old-fashioned English infant 
school plan, where even the most agreeable part of the work 
often becomes dreary and monotonous. In the ‘ Kinder-Gar- 
ten’ the physical, as well as mental, powers are promoted, 
and the children are educated and amused at once. Their 
faculties are called into full play »y the various games, and 
ere weariness sets in, there is a change of occupation. Book- 
learning is not known in the ‘ Kinder-Garten,’ the infantile 
minds being untroubled with the mysteries of A, B, C, or 
a-b, ab. The intelligence is cultivated by means of objects, 
and the very young children learn much more from sticks, 
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cubes, peas, pipeclay, and wire, than they would from the 
ordinary first primer. 

“The class at the Young Men’s Temperance Hall is con- 
ducted by Professor Wiebe, of Hamburg, who seems thor- 
oughly imbued with the ‘ Kinder-Garten’ spirit. The children, 
some of whom are so young as to be scarcely able to speak 
distinctly, have been under his care for about three months, 
and if they are not all very clever at manipulating the ob- 
jects placed before them, they generally evince an intelligence 
pleasant to behold. Representatives of the ‘press were in- 
vited yesterday, and there were a number of other visitors, 
including many ladies, who showed deep interest in the child 
labors. There were about sixteen pupils and about half a 
dozen female teachers, the class being intended to familiarize 
teachers with the system, as well as to educate the children ; 
and it must be said that those who yesterday assisted the 
German professor displayed much aptitude for the work. 
The little ones sat at narrow tables marked with squares 
and circles, and the teachers stood behind ready to assist the 
infantile students in case of difficulty, while Professor Wiebe 
gave instructions what should be done. Being furnished 
with little wooden cubes, the children piled them up to form 
simple designs. With small thin sticks they made various 
figures on the tables, some venturing into the realms of archi- 
tecture and trying to construct houses. The professor held 
a piece of stick in various positions, and the children told 
him when it was perpendicular, horizontal, and oblique, 
though the hard words bothered some of them in pronuncia- 
tion. With pieces of wire and soft peas, the little workers 
formed several objects, the favorite one being a rake, the 
various parts of which were simply explained. After being 
engaged for about an hour at occupations such as these, the 
children were treated to physical exercise, and they were 
also taught to leave and return to their seats quietly and 
orderly. Marching in time to the notes of a piano, and 
singing little songs, seemed to be much in favor with the 
children. In one of these pieces the teachers ask, shall they 
show how the farmer sows? reaps? thrashes? and. rests ? 
The children ask the teachers to please do so. One of the 
teachers then walks round inside the circle, imitating the 
sower while singing words explaining what she is doing. 
Then the children walk round, singing and imitating the 
teacher, and the like is done in the case of the other farm 
occupations, including the rest to drowsy music. 
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“ Afterwards the class sung the luncheon song, and partook 
of some bread and milk; and it was amusing to note the 
difficulty of the little ones in refraining from bite and sup 
before all were served and the professor directed them to 
begin. A few, indeed, could not withstand the temptation, 
and made large holes in the bread, though they afterwards 
appeared abashed when admonished. 

“Strict but kindly discipline is one of the features of the 
‘Kinder-Garten.” The children are made to take delight in 
doing what pleases their teachers. Out of consideration for 
the patience of the visitors, the bread and milk feast was 
untimely terminated, to the evident disgust of some par- 
ticipants who had not made much progress. After the lunch, 
was a lively song, with a gallop round; then a quieter song, 
‘Softly, slowly, on tiptoe, which toned down the little spirits 
to the working point, and they returned to the tables unex- 
cited by their previous exertions. They then embroidered 
on perforated cards with worsted, or wove various patterns 
with colored strips of paper. Each child was subsequently 
furnished with a little board and a piece of soft pipe-clay, 
with a thin piece of wood, to manipulate the plastic material 
and mould it to any shape that took their fancy. Some at- 
tempted baskets, some bottles, and others sausages. After 
this the children sang a good-by song and marched out with 
their teachers; and Professor Wiebe thanked the visitors for 
their presence, as also did Mr. Bushell, who seems quite 
delighted with the German system of reaching the child 
understanding. 

“There is a ‘Kinder-Garten’ at the Queen’s-road Board 
School, and a number of objects made by the children were 
exhibited yesterday in the hall in Hardman Street. The 
principles are carried out in Queen’s-road, by a female teacher 
who was sent over to Germany to acquire them. It seems 
that the ‘Kinder-Garten’ is not unpopular with teachers, 
though its adoption involves greater intelligence on the part 
of the schoolmistress, than the ordinary English system. 
The Liverpool Council of Education invited offers from the 
teachers of the town, and a considerable number were pre- 
pared to enter upon the ‘Kinder-Garten’ training. From 
these about thirty were selected, and they will be prepared 
to carry on the work. Under Professor Wiebe they must 
soon enter into the spirit of the undertaking. From him 
they will learn that the children are not only encouraged 
to make objects, but to understand what they are making, 
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and to comprehend such matters as shape, color, and purpose. 
If there is no book-learning, the professor is careful to correct 
the misapplication or mispronunciation of words, to insist 
upon the proper use of the letter 4, and to prevent y becom- 
ing ot, and vice versa. While maintaining his position as 
master, he is on quite familiar terms with the children, and 
corrects them by name. Though the exhibition in Hardman 
Street gives a good notion of the system, the children do 
not there appear to the best advantage. Some are rather 
bashful in the presence of strangers, while the attention of 
many is more or less distracted from their work. Sufficient 
is shown, however, to prove the German method is calculated 
to promote the education of the young; and we are not 
surprised to learn that experience has demonstrated that 
children from the ‘ Kinder-Garten’ readily pick up ordinary 
elementary education. It ‘comes to them,’ as it were; and 
when they go to higher schools, they make much more rapid 
progress than children who have simply been coaxed or 
forced through the ordinary routine. When Froebel estab- 
lished his system, thirty-five years ago, he gave his school 
the name of ‘ Kinder-Garten, from a theory ot child culture, 
and a belief that a garden should be attached thereto for the 
exercise of children’s natural taste for flowers. We are 
afraid the garden must be absent from Liverpool ‘ Kinder- 
Gartens.’” 

[But if the flower garden is impossible out of doors, what 
hinders arrangements for window and winter gardens? In 
American cities, also, flower pots are used, every child having 
at least one. This is especially desirable, because the flowers 
are subjects of the first object teaching. ‘ Froebel thought 
it very important that the object teaching should be on ob- 
jects connected with their own life, the things they them- 
selves make, and the materials; and they get the idea of 
concurrent work with God by planting and tending plants. 

It is not perhaps sufficiently plain from the above account, 
made by avery general observer, that the children in Kinder- 
garten first work, then observe the result of their work 
(which is made an object lesson), and thirdly, give an account 
of the order and process by which they have produced the 
effect, which, being their own work, interests them sufficiently 
to make easy this exhaustive study of it that developes their 
understandings. ] — Editor. 





